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both of experience and of the Bible. He therefore soon becomes the 
center of such a theology; and the demand of the Union professors, 
made in their little work now under our review, is met. But whether 
the theologian begins here or somewhere else, let him not disdain 
drudgery. Let him examine all truth. Let him not follow Ritschl in 
evading miracles. Either they did, or they did not, occur. If they 
did not, the New Testament is hopelessly discredited. It they did, it 
is necessary to say so boldly. Let him examine evolution. Biology, 
embryology, and all that, has much to teach him. Let him ask also 
what his Bible actually is and teaches, facing every question of criti- 
cism. Out of this all will come a new and fresh theology; but it 
will be the old, aged with the strength of the ages, immortal with the 
youth of God from whom it comes. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 
Oberlin, O. 

THE MAKING OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE.' 

Students of the history of the English Bible have long known 
that the revisers of 1611 so far transgressed their directions as to use 
the New Testament produced by the Roman Catholic scholars of the 
seminary of Douai, though that work was not included in those which 
they were instructed to consult. The preface to the Revised New Tes- 
tament says on the subject : 

Their work shows evident traces of the influence of a version not speci- 
fied in their rules, the Rhemish, made from the Latin Vulgate, but by schol- 
ars conversant with the Greek original. 

And Westcott, in his General View of the History of the English Bible, 
the standard work on the subject, says of this same work that it is 
of considerable importance in the internal history of the authorized text, for 
it furnishes a large proportion of the Latin words which King James's revisers 
adopted ; and it is to this rather than to Coverdale's Testaments that we owe 
the final and most powerful action of the Vulgate upon our present version. 

Starting with such general knowledge, Dr. Carleton states his purpose 
in these words : 

The magnitude of the debt which the translators [King James's revisers] 
owe to the Rhemish New Testament — not mentioned in the instructions — 
it is the aim of these pages to exhibit and assess. 

1 The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible. By J AMES G. CARLE- 
ton. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1902. vii+259 pages. 
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His conclusion, p. 31, is as follows : 

If one were to assess the degree of obligation due from the former [the 
Authorized] to the latter [the Rhemish], it might, I think, fairly be said that, 
while the translation of 16 n in its general framework and language is essen- 
tially the daughter of the Bishops' Bible, which in its turn had inherited the 
nature and lineaments of the noble line of English versions issuing from the 
parent stock of Tyndale's, yet with respect to the distinctive touches which 
the Authorized New Testament has derived from the earlier translations, her 
debt to Roman Catholic Rheims is hardly inferior to her debt to Puritan 
Geneva. 

When one remembers that Westcott reckons the Genevan version 
" the most important revision which the Bible underwent before the 
final settlement of the received text," one sees that, if Dr. Carleton 
•justifies his estimate, he has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the growth of our Authorized Version. 

We may say, to begin with, that the book does justify this esti- 
mate. Dr. Carleton has collated the Authorized Version with the Bish- 
ops' word by word and line by line throughout the New Testament ; 
wherever he found divergence he collated the Rhemish version ; and if 
he found agreement between the Authorized and the Rhemish, then he 
looked to the earlier versions, the Genevan, Whittingham's, Matthew's, 
Cranmer's, Coverdale's, and Tyndale's. If none of these had the 
same reading which he had found to be common to the Authorized 
and the Rhemish, he assumed that the former had borrowed from the 
latter. This painstaking collation he has performed, not only for the 
text, but for the marginal readings. Taken together, the number of 
cases in which the phrasing of the two versions under examination coin- 
cides is so great that there is no escape from Dr. Carleton 's conclusion 
that the influence of the Rhemish translators on the makers of our 
Authorized Version is indisputably proved, and also that it was much 
greater than it has heretofore been reckoned. Henceforth the Rhe- 
mish version, instead of being thought of as a monument of perverted 
scholarship, which by an unforeseen chance contributed a number of 
Latinate words to the vocabulary of our Authorized Version, must 
be taken seriously into account in estimating not only the range of 
vocabulary, but also the admirable arrangement of phrases and the 
deeply expressive rhythm of the great standard of English prose. 

The scope of the work is not extended, for Dr. Carleton has con- 
tented himself with the collation and with the classification of some of 
the results yielded by an analysis of the collation. The results of the 
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collation are displayed in full in three tables. The first, which exhibits 
readings which are common to the Rhemish and the Authorized ver- 
sions, but which are not found in earlier versions, occupies one hun- 
dred and forty pages; the second, which exhibits readings of the 
Rhemish version which were adopted in the margin of the Authorized, 
occupies eight pages; and the third, which exhibits readings common 
to the Genevan, Rhemish, and Authorized versions, occupies twenty 
pages. Prefacing these tables is a brief chapter summing up the his- 
tory of all the versions, and a longer chapter which summarizes the 
main points of similarity between the Rhemish and the Authorized 
versions. It will be seen, then, that the book represents patient labor 
with minute details, guided and illuminated by a carefully, but rather 
narrowly, defined purpose. 

The tables, which are clearly arranged, are of high importance. 
From five chapters of the New Testament, for example, taken at ran- 
dom, the first table has sixty-three readings which are common to the 
Rhemish and the Authorized versions, but are not found earlier ; and 
it is probable that this would represent the average of the whole table. 
For the specialist these tables are invaluable. They give him probably 
in definitive form his material for estimating the force of this Roman 
Catholic version on the Authorized ; and for him they will henceforth 
be indispensable. 

The less special reader will turn rather to the chapter in which 
results are analyzed and summarized. These are various and interest- 
ing, not only to the student of the English Bible, but also to the student 
of the English language. Dr. Carleton begins with the cases in which 
words have come into the Authorized Version from the Latin of the Vul- 
gate,through the medium of the Rhemish. He notes, without attempting 
a complete list, twenty-seven words which have come into the text of the 
New Testament for the first time, besides three which have come into 
the margin, all cases in which a Latin word has taken the place of an 
Anglo-Saxon or a French-Latin. Again, still noting only the more 
remarkable instances, he cites one hundred and ninety-five cases in 
which the Latin word which was found in the Vulgate was substituted 
in both Rhemish and Authorized. Examples are "fragments " (frag- 
menta) in Mark 8:19, 20; Luke 9 117; John 6:12, 13, for "broken 
meat ;" "malefactor" in John 18 : 30 and Luke 23 : 32, for "evildoer ;" 
"signify" (significare) for "shew" in Acts 25 127; Rev. 1 :i; "remis- 
sion" {remissionem) for "forgiveness" in Rom. 3:25; "glory " {gloria) 
for "royalty" or "praise" in Luke 12 : 27; 1 Cor. 11:15; 2 Tim. 4:18; 
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i Pet. 2:20; "sanctification" (sanctificatio) for "holiness" in 1 Thess. 
4 : 4. One can easily see how much the general tone and effect of the 
style were altered by this fresh infusion of the stately richness of the 
Vulgate. In other instances the Vulgate-Latin word has displaced 
another Latin or a Latin-French word; and in others both Rhemish and 
Authorized have followed the Vulgate in reproducing the Greek word, 
as "hymn" (hymno) for "psalm" or "song" in Matt. 26:30; Mark 
14:26; "mysteries" {mysteriorum) for "secrets" in 1 Cor. 4:1; 13:2; 
and "schism" (schismd) for"strife" or "division" in 1 Cor. 12:25. 
In some of these cases one is tempted to ascribe the introduction of 
the more learned word to the familiarity with theological terms bred 
by three quarters of a century of fierce theological discussion between 
the old church, the reformed church, and the various bodies of more 
extreme reformers. In a few cases, it should be noted that the Rhe- 
mish translators substituted a less learned word and were followed by 
King James's revisers. 

A proof of the skill in translation which characterized these Roman 
Catholic scholars appears in the considerable number of instances in 
which they seem to have led the way in superseding words or phrases 
which had become archaic in the fifty years since Tyndale's time. In 
spite of the influence of the vernacular Bible in keeping its vocabulary 
alive in the language, that language was changing so fast in the great 
outburst of intellectual activity in the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century that of necessity many terms became archaic; and the keen 
instinct for style of the Rhemish translators contributed to bring the 
language of our version into accord with the habits of expression of 
the time. 

Besides these cases, which show the influence of the Vulgate on the 
vocabulary of our version, Dr. Carleton devotes a considerable number 
of pages to examples where in one way or another the change which 
can be ascribed to the influence of the Rhemish version is an improve- 
ment on the reading or readings of the earlier versions. In the first 
place, he devotes nearly a page to examples of improvements in the 
rendering of the Greek work, such as "punishment" (koXoxtiv) for 
"pain," Matt. 25:46; " reprove " (l\ey£ov) for "improve," 2 Tim. 4 :2. 
Then come examples of improvements in the tenses of verbs, in the 
number of nouns, and in the translation of 8e; then two pages and a 
half of such miscellaneous improvements as "the whole" for "all the" 
in various forms of oXos 6; cf. Luke 8: 39; Matt. 6:23; "in the midst" 
(cv t<S /*«r<p) for "before them," Acts. 4:7; "our bodies washed" 
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(kcX.ovfi.ivoi. to o'tofia) for "washed in our bodies," Heb. 10:22; "but 
thou, when" (to 8e oTav) for "but when," Matt. 6 :6. Besides these 
are examples of improvement by substituting a participial construction 
for a conjunction and finite verb, and many cases where a more literal 
rendering is a better rendering. Of the latter we may quote "pleasures 
of this life" (iJSovfiv tov fiiov) for "voluptuous living" or "voluptuous- 
ness of this life," Luke 8 : 14; "living water" (vSmp £5v) for " water of 
life," John 4:10, n; and "bridleth not" (pi/ x a ^""»y<»y<i>»') for "and 
refraineth not," James 1 : 26. 

Besides these changes in the vocabulary, there are 'others which 
affect the phrasing and the rhythm. Thus, the Rhemish translators, 
working with all the earlier versions before them and borrowing freely 
from them, in many cases hit on a more concise rendering; as " by the 
wayside " for " that are by the wayside " of Tyndale, or " that received 
seed by the wayside" of the Bishops' Bible, in Mark 4: 15; and "we 
indeed justly" (juste) for" we truly are righteously punished" in Luke 
23:41. And in other cases, by following the order of the Greek and 
placing the emphatic word first, the Rhemists bring out more dis- 
tinctly the force of the original; as, for example, "the rich he hath 
sent empty away," for "sent away the rich empty," in Luke 1: 53; and 
" on earth peace " for " peace on earth " in Luke 2:14. 

Finally Dr. Carleton ends his analysis by citing nearly ten pages of 
examples of familiar phrases either taken over whole from the Rhemish 
version into the Authorized, or pretty surely suggested to the makers 
of the latter by the reading of the former. Of these we quote a few : 
"throng thee and press thee," in Luke 8:45, for " thrust thee and vex 
thee ;" " striveth for the mastery," 1 Cor. 9:25, for " proveth masteries ;" 
"to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain," Phil. 1:21, for "Christ is 
to me life, and death is to me advantage ;" " questioned (conquirerent) 
among themselves," Mark 1:27, for " demanded one of another among 
themselves;" "distress of nations," Luke 21: 25, for "trouble among 
the nations ;" " they were cut to the heart " (Rhemish " it cut them to 
the heart "), Acts. 5:33, for " they clave asunder," " they brast for anger," 
or " it went through the hearts of them, ""of the earlier versions. 

The tables are too detailed for quotation here. Suffice it to repeat 
that they are indispensable for a close knowledge of the growth of the 
text of our Authorized Version. 

The work seems accurately done. We have tested the citations in 
some two hundred cases scattered through the New Testament and 
have found but one error. In the historical account of all the versions 
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Dr. Carleton has set Tyndale's birth too early according to Lovett's 
preface to the second edition of Demaus's biography; and there is 
an unfortunately vague reference (p. 22) to Cartwright's polemical 
edition of the Rhemish New Testament as " another work of a similar 
character." 

One minor discovery of some interest is to be credited to Dr. Carle- 
ton which had escaped the eye of even so careful a scholar as Bishop 
Westcott. Coverdale's Latin-English New Testament of 1 538, in which 
the Vulgate text was printed in parallel columns with a revision of 
Coverdale's first New Testament by the Vulgate, has been passed by as 
merely an example of Coverdale's liberal and tolerant spirit, which 
was ready to find good everywhere. Dr. Carleton shows pretty con- 
clusively that this little-known edition made a contribution of 
some importance to the established text. He finds that about one- 
fourth of the readings which the Authorized has probably drawn from 
the Rhemish are found in this edition of Coverdale's. In discussing 
the way in which this influence would have been exerted, he points 
out the improbability that the revisers of 161 1 would have had before 
them an edition which was secondary in character and which had 
been out of print for seventy years. On the other hand, he shows 
the probability that Gregory Martin, who was the chief worker in the 
Rhemish version and who had an extensive acquaintance with the 
English versions, should have turned to this edition as being also a 
translation of the Vulgate. Thus Coverdale's well-known felicity of 
phrasing came into bearing on our text of the new Testament by a 
second, though indirect, path. 

We have noted that Dr. Carleton's purpose is pretty narrowly 
limited to the research connected with the text. It may seem ungracious 
to accept the fruits of so great and accurate labor with a qualification ; 
but we cannot help regretting that the author did not enlarge his 
purpose to include a concise and accurate statement of the biblio- 
graphical facts connected with the Rhemish version, and still more 
that he was not interested in its historical aspects. It would have 
been interesting and illuminating to know how far Cardinal Allen 
looked on this version as an active aid in his plan for the reconversion 
of England, and how far as merely an incident in the polemical war- 
fare between theologians. When a scholar so competent and so pains- 
taking has gone so far with a subject, it is only natural to wish that he 
should have covered the whole field. 

The results accomplished by this Rhemish version are, indeed, a 
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pretty bit of the irony of history. Gregory Martin, who made the 
translation, had given himself, in singleness of mind, in exile, and 
in hardships comparable to those suffered by Tyndale, to this work 
of making a translation which should help to recover his fellow- 
countrymen to what he conceived to be the true faith; and, like 
Tyndale, he practically gave his life for the work, for he died of con- 
sumption at Paris in October of the year in which the version was 
published. Yet the only permanent results of his toil were the improve- 
ment of the version which rendered all his efforts futile ; for all that 
was valuable of his labors was taken over by the Authorized Version. 
Except through its influence on the latter, we may count the Rhemish 
version without fruit ; for, though the Roman Catholic versions have 
been based on it, yet they have never been of appreciable weight 
in the world. Practically, then, the fruits of Gregory Martin's toil and 
self-sacrifice were the furtherance of the cause which he abhorred. 

Historically, this version is exceedingly significant. Perhaps no 
one fact throws more light on the inevitable failure of the Roman 
Catholics to recover their power in England than this monstrous bar- 
barizing of the Scriptures. That men could put forth such passages 
as those that follow with the hope that Englishmen would take them 
to their hearts seems incomprehensible : 

In Matt. 6 : 1 1, " Give us today our super-substantial bread." 

In Luke 2:10, " For behold, I evangelize to you great joy that shall be to 
all the people." 

In Heb. 13 : 16, "Beneficence and communication do not forget, for with 
such hosts God is promerited." 

Yet the men who put forth this version were not only sincere in 
their faith and ready to die for it, but they were considered at Rome, 
where worldly wisdom is keenly understood, competent to take part 
in the reconversion of England. Their eyes seem to have been totally 
blinded. Though born and bred in England, in going over to the 
Church of Rome they had denationalized themselves in thought as well 
as in allegiance. It is well known that they accepted the teachings 
of the Roman church about the deposition of Elizabeth, and it is 
also certain that some of them were privy, in some degree, to the plots 
against her life. There is no more striking instance in history of the 
power of a partisan theology to displace all the most deep-seated 
instincts and principles. 

Almost immediately the publication of this version seems to have 
recoiled on its authors. There were only four editions of it up to 
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1633, but there were four also of Fulke's volume, in which he printed 
this version in parallel columns with the New Testament of the 
Bishops' Bible, with refutations of the arguments. We may suppose, 
then, that the circulation of this Rhemish version was larger among 
the Protestants than among the Catholics. They seized it as a 
patent demonstration of the purpose of the Roman church to obscure 
and obstruct the reading of the Scriptures, and, if we may judge from 
the number of these editions, no stronger weapon for the Protestants 
could have been devised. Here was a truth which could be understood 
by the simplest, that the Church of Rome was not willing to put 
the simple Scripture before the people ; and, in those days of the 
increasing strength of the Puritans, the number of middle-class 
readers to whom such a proof would have appealed must have been 
large. This version, then, is another striking example of the blind- 
ness with which the Roman Catholics of England were afflicted at this 
crucial time in the history of English religion. 

J. H. Gardiner. 
Harvard University. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. - 

The significance of the volumes before us lies not so much in 
what they are as in the mere fact that they are. They contain the 
Confessions of Augustine, printed in good, well-leaded type, the ori- 
ginal Latin on the odd pages, while the even pages are occupied by a 
French translation. This text is accompanied by a copious series of 
notes, printed in smaller type on the lower portion of the pages. 
These notes are of two kinds : the mass of them are designed to 
expound the text in a popular style ; but at the close of each chapter a 
number of " practical considerations" are added. A somewhat ram- 
bling preface occupies the first forty-five pages of the first volume ; an 
analytical index, something more than the last hundred pages of the 
fourth volume; and just before the index a few pages are given to a 
" resume' of the life and works of St. Augustine in chronological order." 

No hint is given of the source of the Latin text here printed, 
and we have not thought it worth while to trace its origin by means 
of comparisons. As we have cursorily read it, however, we have 

1 CEuvres daisies de Saint Augustin : Les Confessions. Traduction f rancaise et 
commentaires, d'apres Mgr. Peronne, eVSque de Beauvais, par M. Pihan. Avec 
texte latin. Quatre tomes. Paris: Maison de la bonne Presse. xlviii+296, 327, 
383, 375 pages. 



